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A DECADE OF PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 

IN the course of the past ten years I have presented to the readers 
of The Monist the personalities and the works of a large num- 
ber of writers, attempting so far as possible to compare their teach- 
ings with one another and to assign them their place in the general 
movement of modern thought. To-day it seems to me desirable to 
take a general view of this period and to devote some pages to a 
summary of the observations which it may yield. The necessity of 
an occasional inventory is forced upon us by the number of books 
which from month to month accumulate upon the shelves of our 
libraries. 

I. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 

This is a question which has been asked more than once, and 
which inexperienced readers will doubtless be surprised to hear 
formulated by professional philosophers : What is philosophy? 

From that vast group of studies which was formerly called 
philosophy, psychology and sociology have been separated and 
made to form independent branches. Moreover, these in their turn, 
having recourse to the experiments of the laboratory or encouraging 
comparative researches in history, have finally absorbed aesthetics 
and moral philosophy — I had almost said logic and the theory of 
knowledge, for one thing involves another, and the study of the 
human mind, considered from the point of view of its faculties as 
well as of its products, could not be separated either from psychol- 
ogy, which studies the individual consciousness and seeks its roots 
in the physiological sub-soil, or from sociology, which points out 
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the mutual relations of individual consciousnesses and the effect 
which they exercise upon one another. 

While these studies, be they general or special, overlap one 
another in many points to such an extent that their boundaries are 
sometimes indeterminate, nevertheless they form groups which are 
quite distinct, and one does not see clearly at the first glance what 
is left peculiar to philosophy in the ancient sense that would not at 
the same time belong to some special science. 

But, it might be said, after all philosophy is the whole series 
of these studies, understood in a different way and generalised. 
Such a definition would be too loose, in my opinion, and at the 
same time not sufficiently comprehensive. Then we must go farther 
and declare boldly that philosophy includes also the natural sci- 
ences, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology. But how does 
it include them? How is it the whole of knowledge without being 
any special branch of knowledge? My reply to this question will 
be very simple. Philosophy applies to all branches of science be- 
cause it is a function of the mind ; it embraces the whole of science, 
because it is a manner of conceiving the universe. 

We may distinguish in science two sorts of results. These 
are : first, empirical laws, in which we have the most precise ex- 
pression possible of reality ; second, rational hypotheses, by means 
of which we succeed in grouping a great number of facts, or series 
of facts, under a clear and precise formula. 

Such are, for example, in the subject of light, the laws of re- 
flexion, refraction, etc., on the one hand, and on the other, the hy- 
pothesis of emission, replaced later by that of undulations. Thus 
every expression which goes beyond the empirical has something of 
a conjectural character. Conjecture and philosophy are intimately 
connected. The proof of this proposition is so clear that I will not 
insist on giving it, and the bearing of it will be seen presently. 

The human mind is constantly endeavoring to overstep the 
limits of immediate observation. It is by virtue of this fact that 
science is at the same time philosophy ; it is for this same reason 
that philosophy may be considered as a primary function of the in- 
tellect, and that it signifies in a certain degree our very effort after 
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abstract generalisation, which is the means and the object of all 
knowledge. 

But what is generalising but concentrating within the scope of 
the mind the multitude of facts which experience would meet dis- 
persed and fragmentary, grasping them in their connexions and 
expressing them so far as possible in terms of one another ? And 
what, in sum, is such a labor of mental concentration but conceiv- 
ing the universe? 

Singular as this definition may appear, in form at least, to 
some readers, I fancy that the majority of our philosophers, M. 
Ribot, M. Fouill6e, M. de Roberty, for instance, would not object 
to it. Those who, with M. Paul Janet, wish to identify philosophy 
with the science of thought, "the thought of thought," are per- 
haps less concerned with defining philosophy than with identifying 
it with the spiritualism which they themselves profess. 

But without further delay let us proceed to the examination of 
the French works which constitute the object of this article, be- 
ginning with sociology. 

II. SOCIOLOGY. 

The field of sociology includes works of very varied character 
and treating vastly different subjects. And they differ not simply 
in character, but also in their method, in the conception which 
their authors have of a science of society, and even of the social 
fact itself, which after all is the very object of their study. 

Thus, on the one hand, we have seen a long debate conducted 
upon the more or less close similarity of society to living organ- 
isms, an ancient analogy by means of which we attain the desirable 
end of connecting sociology with biology, and which suggests points 
of just approach, but which cannot take the place of the explana- 
tion which it promises. 

On the other hand, we have seen philosophers like M. Tarde, 
in this respect following Taine, demanding the explanation of the 
social facts through the analysis of elementary psychological states 1 

1 The action of one individual upon another, or even the inner struggle within 
one and the same person and the adjustment of two ideas in one brain. 
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into which would be definitively resolved the facts of repetition, 
opposition and adaptation, which seem to him to dominate all 
science, — and which amounts very nearly to reducing sociology to 
psychology, — while again, still others, like M. Durkheim, faithful 
in this respect to the thought of Comte, regard a society as on the 
contrary a being sui generis, having its own independent structure 
and its own laws of development. 

But enough of these contradictions. They disappear inevitably 
in the exact comprehension of what may constitute a science of so- 
ciety. And what else is it really that constitutes a science, if not 
— and it cannot be too often repeated — inquiring how one series of 
facts differs in function from certain others, and formulating the 
laws of their variation if it is possible to grasp them? This defini- 
tion applies to astronomy, to physics, to chemistry, and is equally 
good for sociology. When we take up this point of view, the fac- 
titious obstacles over which we have stumbled quickly disappear. 

But what will be the series of facts which we shall have to 
consider in the case of sociology? In this class of investigations it 
scarcely makes any difference whether or not one claims to be able 
to resolve in theory social facts into individual facts. The action 
of men combined into societies has brought forth results which ex- 
ist independently when once created, and which in their turn react 
upon the individual whose psychology they unite in determining. 
And it is thus that the past exercises an influence upon the present 
and the future. Religions, laws, and civil or political institutions, 
the formation of independent associations within society itself, the 
administration of the soil and of movable property, military power 
and commercial relations, works of art and products of industry, 
written languages, acquired habits, are but so many creations of 
human activity which have tangible form in matter, are incarnated 
in persons, are transformed or pass into actions. In a word, they 
are facts, and these facts, which are truly social facts, and not re- 
solvable into individual facts, are so many series of facts which go 
together and are comparable with one another. 

Now if the question is asked which series is the most general, 
and whether there is not some controlling social fact under which 
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the others can be ranged, we find that investigations have generally 
been directed toward this object in the hope of attaining a very de- 
sirable simplification of the matter, and this is what characterises 
the philosophical but at the same time provisional tendency of 
social science. 

Comte, with his law of the "three states," located the genera- 
tive fact of human history in the evolution of the intelligence, 1 that 
is to say, in psychology, although he claimed nevertheless to pre- 
serve for the social fact an objective and independent character. 
M. Tarde, with his laws of "imitation," "opposition" and "social 
logic," also locates the generative fact in psychology ; but he de- 
liberately resolves sociology into collective psychology, or individ- 
ual psychology amplified, or, more exactly, he subordinates the 
science of society to a view that is purely philosophical, and con- 
structs upon vague analogies a sort of superior sociology. M. 
Durkheim selects for his explanatory principle the "division of 
labor," that is to say, a fact of political economy; M. Novicow, 
"the transformation of the struggle for existence," which means 
the following out of a biological law into human history. 

Interesting as are these general views, or these varieties of re- 
duction of such complex occurrences to a single aspect, they are 
for all that premature. The task which calls upon us to-day is to 
study in detail the variations of social facts, be they simultaneous 
or consecutive. And the only example of such a study which I find 
in our sociological literature is the truly remarkable work, which 
may pass as a model, in which M. Durkheim has undertaken to in- 
vestigate the causes of the change in the proportion of suicides in 
different societies and in different stages of social life, how, in other 
words, it depends upon age and sex, upon race and climate, upon 
celibacy, matrimony or widowhood, upon the institutions of divorce 
or of indissoluble marriage, upon the religious training, corporate 
institutions, revolutions, etc. 

Every fact, whether more particular or more general, is sus- 

1 M. Strada also has his laws of the "three states," marked by a change in 
method : fideism, rationalism, impersonalism, which are about equivalent to theol- 
ogy, metaphysics and positivism. 
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ceptible of a similar treatment. The modifications of his habitat 
by the labor of man, or of man by his habitat, are a fact ; the in- 
fluence of cross-breeding upon the races, and that of the ethnic 
element upon the destiny of empires, are likewise facts. And I re- 
fer to them here because the special study of them has given rise 
to those theories known as social geography (of which I find no 
representative in France, except, perhaps, M. Mougeolle), and 
anthropo-sociology, with which are associated among us the names 
of Comte de Gobineau, of M. Durand de Gros, of M. de Lapouge, 
and of M. Charles Mismer. 

As a matter of course, the study of facts of any sort, religious, 
economic, political, legal, even when it does not expressly attempt 
a correlation of series and the examination of their comparative 
variations, constitutes a useful contribution to sociology, and works 
of this sort have thus far been most numerous. They treat an in- 
finite variety of subjects : the forms of property and of marriage ; 
the manners of primitive communal life ; the institutions of guilds 
and commercial relations ; the relation of criminality and alcohol- 
ism, etc., etc. I shall cite no names. I restrict myself to pointing 
out the direction which studies seem to me likely to take hence- 
forth, and the conception which is getting itself accepted of true 
sociology and of good method in sociology. 1 The period of dogma- 
tism and A priori generalisation is past. The period of analysis is 
commencing. But if the works which are being presented have 
the aspect of dispersion and disorder, nevertheless they are being 
prepared with a view to making possible the synthesis which will be 
the work of the generations to come. 

The recent establishment of the Annie sociologique (1898), pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Durkheim, will aid powerfully 
toward this result. The readers of this journal will in fact find 
analyses of all the articles and reviews appearing in France and 

'Among the authors of general works not hitherto mentioned it seems proper 
to enumerate: MM. de Greef, De Roberty, Ad. Coste, J. Pioger, L. Lacombe, R. 
Worms, A. Espinas, G. Richard, G. Le Bon, — M. Espinas because of his studies 
in technology ; M . Coste for his Princifes de sociologie objective, a work which 
has just appeared, and in which he combats vigorously subjective, psychological 
sociology. 
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abroad that concern sociology, — analyses which are classified under 
special titles so as to constitute by their very grouping coherent 
studies. 

III. PSYCHOLOGY. 
/. General Psychology. 

Psychology now occupies so many writers and puts forth so 
many works that it would be impossible in a few pages to outline 
the questions treated or even to emphasise the results attained. 
The reader will find what he needs by running over the voluminous 
Annde psychologique, published since 1895 under the direction of 
MM. Beaunis and Binet, and will thus acquire some conception of 
the enormous labor that is going on in every country in the field 
of physiology and psychology, normal and pathological. 

The tendency, here as in sociology, is toward special studies, 
to monographs, to careful analyses of the facts, whether by means 
of simple observation or by experiment. From the moment when 
one claims to devote himself to science, it is a question of bringing 
together series of facts in order to take note of their variations. In 
doing this psychologists proceed in various ways : by noting the 
physiological modifications which correspond to psychic operations 
or accompany given states of consciousness ; by examining and 
estimating perceptions or sensations, for instance, by the aid of 
different methods, by comparing the mental processes of one per- 
son with another, etc., etc. 

France is beginning to contribute a considerable amount to 
these patient researches. M. Binet and his collaborateurs in the 
laboratory of the Sorbonne, MM. Philippe, Courtier, Bourdon, and 
others, have produced works of value, such as the investigations 
on the circulation in the capillaries of the hand and its connexion 
with respiration and mental activities ; on the delicacy of the mu- 
sical ear tested by means of the graphic lines of the sounds pro- 
duced by the piano, etc. 1 Thus far, indeed, French psychology 

1 We should add to these names that of M. Th. Flournoy, director of the lab- 
oratory at Geneva, and that of M. Victor Henri, at present a " privat-docent " in 
Germany. 
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has been directed toward clinical investigations, and has derived 
great profit from them. 

Definitive theories, it is clear, can be established only on such 
a basis as this. And yet we cannot deny the value of works of gen- 
eral and analytical psychology, or even of literary psychology, 
which, after they had for a time enjoyed almost exclusive favor, 
certain critics are now depreciating. In fact, such works have the 
advantage of being able to suggest interpretative hypotheses, to 
group the facts accumulated and the solid demonstrations under 
clear propositions, or finally, to indicate new problems. It is well, 
in any case, not to bury oneself in the minute details, and never to 
lose from view the general outlines of the problems. 

1 hasten to remark that I am deliberately omitting works of 
pure physiology, which would require a separate review. They are 
on the whole foreign to psychology, although they border upon it ; 
they furnish it the means for investigating and testing, and fix its 
primary conditions, instead of being appointed to solve its special 
problems. There can be no question of psychology without the in- 
tervention of "states of consciousness." One biologist, however, 
M. Le Dantec, has devoted himself to defining the notions of in- 
dividuality, of consciousness, of biological determinism, and has 
thus ranked himself among the psychologists. Under the head of 
one special subject, that of heredity, which I find myself obliged 
likewise to omit altogether, although it interests psychology and 
sociology in the highest degree, I mention merely two works, one 
that of this same M. LeDantec, the other that of M. A. Sanson, a 
specialist in zootechnics. This question of heredity, be it said in 
passing, may be attacked by the processes of observation and ex- 
periment, which I regret to see too much neglected, and which 
might be employed profitably in our laboratories and hospitals. 

Among the works on general psychology, — I come to my sub- 
ject after a short digression, — I shall mention first those of MM. 
Fouill6e and Paulhan, which do not depend upon the experimental 
method, but have something of a philosophical character. The 
work of M. Fouillee, particularly interesting in its critical portion 
presents a general system of interpretation, of which I shall speak 
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later. In psychology he re-establishes the primacy of the will, of 
the ego, and refuses to recognise in the consciousness an epiphe- 
nomenon. M. Paulhan, for his part, considers the mind as a total 
of active elements variously co-ordinated, as a system of tendencies 
forming so many sub-personalities grouped with reference to a de 
sign, — an acceptable, though still hypothetical, manner of regard- 
ing the phenomena of the spirit, and which has several points of 
contact with the " polyzoism " of M. Durand de Gros. 

M. Ribot, who remains the leader of psychological studies in 
our country, makes the transition, as it were, from the psychology 
of the laboratory pure and simple to rational psychology. He de- 
pends constantly upon the results of physiology, of pathology, as 
well as of linguistics and literature ; but at the same time he de- 
votes himself to grouping the facts according to a theory and as 
far as possible from some capital point of view. His unvarying 
method is to pass from the simple and primitive form to the com- 
plex and secondary form. Considering on the one hand that the 
most vital things about a creature are its appetites, desires and 
tendencies, and on the other, that the tendencies are manifested 
spontaneously in movements, he has pursued the motor element in 
all the psychologic states or acts : feelings, attention, imagination, 
and even concepts, and thus he has built up the "motorial theory," 
the fortunes of which it is not my province to discuss, but which 
constitutes the unifying principle of his whole work. 

This theory has been criticised by M. Marillier with reference 
to attention, and on general principles by M. Paul Sollier, who is 
unwilling to subordinate "sensibility" to "movement." M. Rauh 
also opposes it, but in this case from the point of view of spiritual- 
ism, as a philosopher rather than as a psychologist. 

In the chapter on the affective states I scarcely find anybody 
to mention with M. Ribot, who treats the Psychology of the Emo- 
tions, except M. Dugas, author of a monograph on Timidity, — the 
work of M. Paulhan on Affective Phenomena, that of Beaunis on 
Internal Sensations, and that of Ch. Richet, etc., being older. Under 
the head of intellectual and voluntary states (psychology of the 
perceptions, of concepts) along with M. Ribot still {Evolution of 
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General Ideas), there is M. Godfernaux {Relations of Thought ana 
Feeling). But there should be added to these, — and this without 
mentioning a great number of review-articles, — the works on path- 
ological psychology due to MM. Ch. F6r6 {Pathology of the Emo- 
tions), Pierre Janet {Psychological Automatism), Tissi6 {Dreams), 
Sollier {Disorders of the Memory; Hysteria, etc.), G. Dumas {Mentat, 
States in Melancholia), etc. 

Under the head of mental states one might add here certain 
studies on special concepts : Guyau ( The Idea of Time), Lechalas 
{On Space and Time), Dunan {On Time), Couturat {On Mathemat- 
ical Infinity). But here the boundary frequently seems vague be- 
tween the purely psychological problem and the philosophical doc- 
trine from which the solution proceeds or which it aims to support. 

2. Ethics and ^Esthetics. 

When now we approach the field of aesthetics and ethics, which 
plainly depend on the one hand upon psychology and on the other 
upon sociology, we shall find here the names of MM. Fouillee, 
De Roberty, Seailles, Guyau, Arreat, Souriau, Ch. Henry, Griveau, 
Maurice Pujo, Combarieu, Lacombe, and others. We shall learn 
that in ethics, on the one hand, the tendency is to abandon the 
theories founded upon either interest, or upon immediate knowl- 
edge of moral principles, or upon a categorical imperative, — that is 
to say, upon utilitarianism, hedonism, or apriorism, — to take a 
final stand upon the solid basis of appetites and tendencies, the 
source of our moral activity being thus restored to our physiological 
nature, while ethics in its development is identified with the social 
activity, of which it represents one aspect and follows the varia- 
tions; that in aesthetics, on the other hand, there is a tolerable 
agreement in placing the origin of art in the spontaneous exercise 
of our vital activity (i. e., in play), and that we are coming to search 
for the reason of the beautiful and the ugly no longer merely in 
mental and moral conditions, but, going still deeper, in the elemen- 
tary states of consciousness which accompany sensible perceptions, 
and in the spontaneous movements which express them, while at 
the same time we explain the r61e of art and its history by keeping 
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always in view its superior quality, which is that of being a sociol- 
ogical no less than a biological fact. 

Even the history of art or of literature, taken from the psych- 
ological point of view, scarcely contains a more marked writer than 
M. Ch. Letourneau, and we have no works which I can compare 
with those of MM. Grosse and Groos in Germany, and A. C. Had- 
don in England, to mention only these three names. 

J. Individual or Special Psychology. 

Individual psychology also has presented important works, and 
especially in general ethology (the definition and classification of 
characteristics). It has been rejuvenated and furthered by the 
successive studies of MM. Bernard P6rez, Ribot, Paulhan, and 
Fouill6e, promptly followed and criticised by M. Malapert. The 
marked feature of them is that the authors, abandoning the too 
vague notion of temperament, which, however, they do not neglect, 
but attempt to make more definite, have gone for their principles 
of classification to the profounder facts of life (in the case of M. 
Perez to the movements which are their outward evidences), and 
have introduced also the idea of gradual composition (Ribot) or 
evolution (Fouill^e) in the formation of character. M. Paulhan 
alone seems to have followed rather, in the laws of the combination 
of character, the application of a psychological theory which is 
peculiarly his own, but is a matter of dispute. 

Collective psychology has been attempted, under the form of 
the psychology of the professions, by MM. Arreat {The Painter), 
and Dauriac {The Musician). M. Binet has outlined the Psychology 
of the Great Calculators and Chess-players. M. Le Bon has con- 
tributed a Psychology of Crowds; M. Sollier, in the study of defect- 
ives, a Psychology of the Idiot and the Imbecile. A work of some 
compass by M. Fouillee, the Pyschology of the French People is the 
only notable production in the line of race-psychology (Volker- 
fisychologie). 

In the psychology of the child no one has continued the work 
of M. Bernard P£rez. The directors of laboratories are now occu- 
pied with the work of verification. Among these M. Binet has 
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already produced contributions of value (see the Table of Contents 
of the Revue philosophique). 

This is not the place to speak of pedagogy, in the strict sense, 
and I shall content myself with mentioning the works of MM. Jules 
Payot, P. F. Thomas, Queyrat, and Alexis Bertrand, for what they 
may contain appropriate to the subject. 

IV. LOGIC AND HISTORY. 

In France little attention is paid to what the Germans call the 
theory of knowledge. Even logic has not to-day many devotees. 
For this line of philosophy I shall have to mention only MM. 
Fonsegrive {Efficient Causality), Milhaud {The Conditions of Logical 
Certainty), Brunschwicg {The Modality of Judgment), Brochard {On 
Error), Boirac {The Idea of Phenomenon), Roisel {The Idea of Spirit- 
ualism) , Bergson {Data of Consciousness, Matter and Memory.) 1 To 
confess the truth, these authors are not all to be classed strictly and 
to the same extent under the present heading ; indeed every essay 
in philosophy implies some sort of criticism of knowledge, and I do 
not wish to involve myself here in an anxiously minute classification 
of books, which would be quite superflous. 

For the classification of the sciences I must mention MM. 
Goblot and Durand de Gros. M. Goblot presents a classification 
based upon Comte's principle of "decreasing generality and in- 
creasing complexity," but with the important modification that he 
no longer distinguishes closely between abstract science and con- 
crete science, but between the study of general properties (as in 
physics) and that of concrete species (as in chemistry, which thus 
no longer occupies the same place as in Comte's system), — these 
studies together constituting theoretical cosmology, to which there 
are certain arts corresponding. We meet a similar division in the 
higher stage of bio-psycho-sociology, with the laws of organic, 
psychologic and social functions on the one hand, and on the other 
the applied sciences (anthropology, geography, and history), — hy- 

1 The works of MM. Liard (The Definitions of Geometry), Lachelier (On In- 
duction) and Boutroux (On Contingency) are only new editions. 
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giene and therapeutics (including ethics) constituting here the 
practical sciences, or arts. 

The work of M. Durand de Gros, which in my opinion is the 
most remarkable, and which must be reckoned with henceforth in 
every attempt at classification, is a criticism of the four possible 
taxonomic orders : the order of generality, or resemblance, the 
order of composition, or collectivity, the order of hierarchy, and the 
order of genealogy and evolution, — these four orders being con- 
sidered in accordance with the expression which each gives to the 
facts, and with their relations each to the others. 

The general history of philosophy has been enriched by several 
important works ;o which are attached the names of MM. Fouillee, 
Ribot, De Robei ty, Picavet, and Ch. Adam. A large number of 
monographs or special studies are to be noted, among them those 
by MM. B^nard {Aristotle's Aesthetics), Ch. Adam {Bacon), Brun- 
schwicg {Spinoza), Delbos {Spinoza), G. Lyon {Hobbes), Cresson 
{Kanf), L6vy-Bruhl {Jacobi), Paulhan {De Maistre), Paul Janet 
{Lamennais'), Bertrand {Maine de Birari), Lichtenberger {Nietzsche), 
Raoul Allier {Renan), and S^ailles {Renan). To these are to be 
added the historical studies of MM. Renouvier, Pillon, and Dau- 
riac, in the Annee philosophique, and such studies as for instance 
that of M. Dumas on the mental state of Auguste Comte, in the 
Revue philosophique. 

Some of these works aim chiefly at bringing into relief a doc- 
trine held or taught by the authors. I shall attempt to indicate in 
a few lines the character of the schools and the dominant tendency 
of the thought. 

V. DOCTRINES. 

If we propose to place the works on philosophy and religious 
criticism in a distinct group, we shall find in this group Catholics, 
Protestants, and simple philosophers. The latter, such as MM. 
Guyau, Izoulet, Strada and Arreat, abandon altogether the tradi- 
tion of revelation and devote themselves to defining a positive con- 
ception of life and the world which might be substituted for the 
old theologies; they belong therefore to whatever philosophical 
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school may be, but with this important reservation, that they are 
committed in favor of the value of emotion and of the practical 
efficacy of their philosophy. 

The Protestant writers do not give up the Christian tradition ; 
but, with more or less freedom, they interpret it, correct it, and 
vindicate it. Such are: MM. E. Naville, Ch. Secretan and A. 
Sabatier. 

As for the pure Catholics, to whom fundamental criticism is as 
good as forbidden, they naturally form, considered as philosophers, 
the group of Christian spiritualists. Such are: the abb6s De 
Broglie, Maurice de Baets, and C. Piat ; furthermore, MM. Fonse- 
grive and Blondel. Our Protestants, indeed, are also Christian 
spiritualists; but M. Sabatier may be classed among the liberal 
spiritualists. This group has hitherto been the most numerous, 
but the majority of the philosophers who still adhere to it have, as 
we shall see, added to their spiritualism modifications which make 
of it a particular variety of monism. 

M. Paul Janet, it is true, has remained a dualist. I might also 
mention M. Cros, whose realist and substantialist metaphysics ad- 
mits, along with real entities, which are "forces" and "masses," 
spiritual entities, or "souls" of organic beings; perhaps also M. 
Gourd, who arrives at the divine reality by means of "religious 
dialectics." But for all that the abandonment of ancient dualism 
in the hope of reducing all things to a unity of principle is a char- 
acteristic trait of modern thought. However, the ancient modes 
of thought are met again to some extent in the monistic theories of 
to-day, and the monism wears to us a different aspect according as 
it places its object in the absolute, as it seeks it in the substance, 
in the phenomenon, or in the idea, or as it reduces it to a logical 
expression. I hasten to say that I do not attribute any exaggerated 
value to this distribution into definite schools, to which certain 
systems of philosophy are not exactly adapted, for the simple rea- 
son that there are no two minds in the world fashioned exactly 
alike ; I use it here only to give some little order to this review. 

First, then, I distinguish a transcendental monism, which in 
the absolute reconciles the contradictions of human knowledge, and 
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blends all transient existences in the Being-in-itself, which is with- 
out form or possible attributes. M. Bergson discovers this abso- 
lute in the sentiment of liberty ; M. Recejac reaches it by means of 
the "mystic consciousness," which is likewise an act of liberty; 
M. Strada rises to it by the analysis of the antinomies. 

Spiritualistic, or substantialistic, monism is represented by M. 
Alaux. This philosopher brings matter back to dynamic elements, 
to forces which meet in a single central force ; he defines God as 
"the power of Being," which is eternally realising itself, and which 
realises other secondary powers, which are the beings. I will men- 
tion further M. Thouverez, who proclaims the harmony of world 
and of spirit, and seeks in God the guaranty of rational laws, — the 
reality of God being for him the great miracle of the world, which 
man cannot comprehend, — M. Gory, and others. This last men- 
tioned manner of looking at things is rather hard to distinguish, in 
fact, from genuine dualism, which accepts the two worlds, of mat- 
ter and of spirit, but not without subordinating the one to the other 
as its cause and governor. I would say the same of the rejuvenated 
dualism of M. Ribert, who conceives the universe as the fruit of the 
intimate and indissoluble union of "the infinite virtuality," which 
is everywhere present, with the innumerable multitude of material 
elements which are distributed throughout space. 

Materialistic, or phenomenistic, monism is professed explicitly 
by MM. Jules Soury, Letourneau, Pioger, and Lafitte (along with 
the orthodox Positivists); and practically by M. Ribot. This is 
monism in the sense that the phenomenon, or the relation of phe- 
nomena, is the sole reality considered, and that the state of con- 
sciousness (the subjective fact) is connected with the physiological 
state (the objective fact) as an epiphenomenon ; it is agnosticism 
also, in the sense that every explanation which would reach beyond 
the phenomenon that can be grasped at first hand is ignored or 
neglected, or at least that it is denied evidential value. Yet it 
would be an error always to confound phenomenism with ancient 
materialism ; M. Ribot, for instance, if I am not mistaken, frankly 
accepts the psychic fact as it seems to be presented to him in the 
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present reality, without any prejudice against the "possibilities" 
which others may be pleased to reserve. 

Idealistic monism presents itself under two aspects : critical 
formalism, as represented by MM. Renouvier and Pillon and the 
neo-criticists ; and psychic dynamism, represented by M. Fouillde. 
The feature that is common to them is their reduction of the physi- 
cal to the psychic, of matter to idea, — wherein these systems differ 
openly from phenomenism or materialism. But they differ from 
each other in the different significance that they give to the psychic 
fact; here logical category, there "idte-force." To M. Fouilkie the 
mental is indeed the true content of reality, while matter is only its 
form ; however, he further distinguishes mechanism from psychism 
and maintains the realism of the natural sciences. M. Pillon does 
not accept this situation, which seems to him to be contradictory; 
he reduces our concepts of matter, of substance, of infinite quantity, 
of space, to "forms" of our sensibility and of our imagination, and 
always subordinates mechanical synthesis, which is that of science, 
to "idealistic" synthesis, "the only real one," which is that of 
philosophy. In fine, neo-criticism ends in a theistic monism; M. 
Fouill6e in a pantheistic monism. 

Logical monism, sustained by M. de Roberty, does not aim to 
gather together the multiplicity of phenomena into the assumed 
unity of matter, of life, or of mind; it stands "for a state of the 
scientific consciousness which unites the scattered elements of in- 
dividual knowledge into a comprehensive and intelligible whole, " 
— a synthesis which is always in process of becoming, and so is 
provisional and uncertain. This monism claims to be, and after 
all is, a conception of the world, — the whole world : life, mind, so- 
ciety, — a "bio-psycho-sociologic" conception. It is idealistic in 
so far as the antinomic concepts: the infinite, the absolute, etc., 
figure as simple logical positions in this system ; but nevertheless 
realistic and phenomenistic because it does not after all transfer 
the sole reality to the forms of the understanding or to the states of 
consciousness. 
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VI. THE AVERAGE DIRECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Now if the question is asked in a definite way how these doc- 
trines understand the conditions of knowledge, it will suffice to call 
attention to the fact that they are necessarily divided among these 
three positions : transcendental knowledge, subjective knowledge, 
and simple realism. 

To transcendent and spiritualistic monism there is no knowl- 
edge save of the absolute, the sole guaranty of rational laws, the 
eternal essence which is the support of particular and individual 
things. To idealistic monism the only knowledge is that of the 
subjective fact, be it "appetite," "idea," or "category." Phe- 
nomenistic monism and logical monism would think just the oppo- 
site, even to the point of translating the subjective into the objec- 
tive : but conscious now of its character and its necessity. Logical 
monism especially does not concede the irreducibility of the ego 
and the non-ego, upon which are founded alike spiritualism and 
materialism in the strict sense ; it is idealism merely in this sense, 
and not in the way of critical formalism, which regards the exterior 
world as a simple product of the mind. 

To tell the truth this critical formalism has had its day, as well 
as dualism, although our neo-criticists have abandoned the extreme 
consequences of idealism, and done their best to fortify their new 
positions. There remains to consider, if I am not mistaken, only 
psychic dynamism, on the one hand, that is to say, the remodelled 
form of idealistic monism, and on the other, phenomenism and 
logical monism. Now, opposite as these systems are in their defi- 
nitions of the primordial element of things, in their theories of 
knowledge as well as in their hidden metaphysical postulate, they 
approach each other to a certain extent in the spirit of their method. 
At least they both profess the same submission to scientific disci- 
pline. Every day the necessity is more sharply felt of building 
upon acquired knowledge ; the conviction is becoming general that 
philosophy is valid only in proportion as science is valid. Hence 
the pronounced tendency to submit docilely to the guidance of the 
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facts ; hence also a wise distrust of vast & priori constructions, or 
even of hasty generalisations in which the imagination has been 
the chief guide. Another equally marked characteristic of current 
philosophy is the almost general abandonment of the agnostic 
point of view : it claims anew the freedom to construct leading hy- 
potheses, without concealing their provisional character, and no 
longer renounces the hope of a general conception which may 
satisfy the demands of reason while conforming to the teachings of 
science. 

Such a conception, let us repeat in closing, will never be more 
than the analogue of what is known in scientific language as a ra- 
tional hypothesis. A system of philosophy means simply a fashion 
of conceiving the universe. But the fact is, that there is no reflect- 
ing man in whose eyes the universe is not painted with certain 
more or less definite outlines, and therefore there is no thinking 
man who does not belong to some one of the philosophic types 
that we have tried to define. 

* * 

This rapid review will have demonstrated that French philo- 
sophical productivity has been sufficiently rich in these last ten 
years. The revival begun about thirty years ago has not subsided, 
and the general intellectual direction has remained recognisably 
the same. 

To-day, however, a tolerably vigorous reaction against the 
positivist, or experimental, school is discernible. In literature it 
is manifested under the forms of religiosity and mysticism, in works 
of a composite and often bizarre character ; in philosophy, by the 
essays in neo-Thomism (D. Mercier, J. Halleux, and others, of the 
Institute of Louvain 1 ), and by the works of certain professors of 
the new generation, whose periodical organ is the justly valued 
Revue tie me'taphysique et de morale. Certainly the enlightened criti- 
cisms of such writers as MM. Rauh, E. Halevy, and others, will 
be able to render the service of pledging psychologists to greater 



'.See on this subject the articles on neo-scholasticism by M. Picavet in the 
Revue fthilosofhique. 
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prudence. The partisans of the theories known as "intellectual- 
ism " and "voluntarism " seem to me, however, to have assumed a 
questionable position in taking exceptions to physiological psy- 
chology, the results of which they cannot deny, because of the 
materialistic solution which these results themselves seem to them 
to involve. It would be wiser, in my opinion, not to abandon 
methods of investigation whose efficacy is undeniable, and to stop 
with making proper reservations with reference to the too general 
or too absolute consequences which certain systematic minds insist 
upon with deplorable haste. 

I call attention further to the more discreet, and consequently 
more helpful, use that is being made to-day both of the doctrine of 
evolution, from which but a short time ago venturesome explanations 
were asked on all sorts of subjects, and of the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, which had given rise to a superabundant and unsystematic 
literature. Finally I note the less exclusive favor, as it seems, 
enjoyed b)' psychology, which is working out to the benefit of so- 
ciology. The latter study is even aspiring to overstep the limits of 
its natural domain and to supply the centre or the framework 
of a universal conception (thus MM. Fouillee, De Roberty, and 
Izoulet), — a condition which involves the danger of confusion, for 
it is scarcely possible to understand how general biology and 
metaphysics, for instance, should be parts of sociology, excepting 
by a very artificial extension of the meaning of the term. 

But these are inevitable fluctuations in studies and temporary 
changes in the respective positions of the schools, which should not 
hide from us the aspect of the whole. But it was my duty to point 
them out, and it would also be interesting to estimate the compara- 
tive value of philosophic production in different countries. I shall 
not approach this delicate comparison. The work that is going on 
in the modern world is a genuine work of collaboration, in which 
the thing important above all others is the advancement of science, 
and it is enough for me to have indicated in these pages the honor- 
able part in it which belongs to the philosophers of French tongue. 

Paris. Lucien Arreat. 



